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ABSTRACT 



r Cofiib^ the st-i4t|^ of speech and language, as called for 



by Higginbpt^irv (1974).* Specifically, ft attempts to discern the Attitudes 
toward "jrajwna^r^^^^^^^ enrolled in ^ basic speech cpurse. - The . 

stj^*uctu|;^al li1bgui;5ts* notion of grarrmar is dornpare^ 'to the students ' 
notjons ih ordeVttf pinpo.int potential iTistructiorial problenis.; Forty 
uridergraduate were interviewe(Uextensively and'' their attitudes^ \ 

toward granwa rMre expl area. .The effects of the derr^nd for grammatical \ 
correctness on students preparing and delivering speeches was al is o noted. 
These perceptions \were, tf^erv compared with 1 inguistic principle^. ftfesul|ts 
of this comparison\suggest^hat- the addition of a unit on language ^ ^ 
(stress'fng the linguists' api^roaeh to grammar) to the traditional 
basic course irt speech communication Is needed. 



INTRODUCTllDN 




/■ 



In the Report- of thie Memphfi Conference of Tijather Educators | 
.(Newcpmbe and'Allen, 1974), one af the' conference paiptlcl pants, Dorothy 
Hi gglnbotham,, notes that "speech and, language (have been and to a considerable 
extent continue to be studied as distinct disciplines" (p.^12). In the past^ 
many researchers In the field of linguistic |iave concentrated on language 
with Tittle regar^^r its use Jn^a^^^ 

researchers In jbfle fteld of speech c<Jrtinuhicat|i on have studied the 
communi pall on process' 11 ttle^atteiitioh^^^^^^ language, ttigginbothara 
inaintains that "the; ihe'mablfe consequence pf this decisioh is that the 
1j»terdepen?lence af s^p^Bikfr^ has b^en obscured with the result 

/that in theory-^buJMIng^ teaching, the full implications • 

of each forv^<otJ<er:ha$;^only r^ (p. 12). 




■ Certainly, language is paH of' every iS))eakirjig situatidn artd, thi&refore, - 
should be a vital area of concern and studir far anyone Interested in speech ' * 
communicatton. There have been verjf few stp^ the speech 

communi cation fielid whjch have investigated^^ systematic^fl^ly or 

directly. Although some studies" have irhv^ttgated the relationship 
l?etween 'the communication process' and language (fe.g., , Porter, Freimuth 
and Kibler, 1974; Redd, 1970), most haye hpt viewed .lAngaage as a 
variable of central importance. , r , » ^- ^ 

■ ■ ■ . ' ' ■ . ' " . , r ' ' ' .■ '-^ ' - ' ■ ■ 

, The trjaditional area of concern and study for ali linguistis has beert 
the describing and analyzing ij)f language patterns. There are two ^jbf 
iiiodels for ^ihguistiC irivest1|^a^ the Blbomfieldi'an or structuM.tst 
model and th'e generative- trahiiform^^ firs't'advocati^d byvHpa'ni 

.Chomsky. Early structural 1 1 nguists , such as Bl oomf ielj^, gathered! Targe 
':^ttfrfcs-^)frT^p5ttage-^ati^ 

'Janguage, that Is, the descMptivfe rules which accouht^ for the "way " ' 
*that lan(|uagei actually is used by native speakers, Later ilihguists ^ 
Who followed Chomsky not only attempted to d.^cribe and analyze language, 
but al so ; to account for a naiji ve speaker • s abil i tV to f orraid ate language . . * 

, pattenisVj,:: J 1 •, , '\ 1:^ ' ./ .j^' ' ' : . '■■-.''t' : 

; Tlie.^g^^^ currientiy popular , , 

among many linguists, howevef, is not readily applicable to sjfeech 
communication research. Contiemporary linguists are in the proCeiss bf , \ 
Constructing models to account for an individual 's ability to formulate 
sentences, these models' are not, however, designed to dpal with the 
attual conmunicatlon event. Whl'le the s.tructuralist ijiodeT is not; designed ' ' 
to account for a native spea cer's ability to formulate sentences i; s jnce 
It is a, model Of language pa tterns^ based on actual usage it M a more ■ . , 
appropriate modeT for studyiig language in the speech 'communication 
tti^W " * ■ ^ • . ' ■ : ■• \' . ■ 

. ... ::-:v"';^' :,. . . _ • . . 

The present study is lar investigation of language and speech, as 
inbothajn (19^74) suggests; It appll^- t^e results oTTtructural ist' ' 
linguistic investigations td the studfTof speech coFimunlcation. Specifically, 
^tt attempts to discern the at titudesT^oward "grammar" »df studen'ts enrblTed in 
»r basic speech cOurse. It cdiripares the structoral linguists^ ription Pf grammar/ 
wljh students' beliefs In oifder to pinpoint potential Instructional probVfems. 



I 



lalcks^^ o'fl Correctness 



rules follqWe 
note that: 



Stic PH'nclpj 
we(jjjb)r speal| 



. 8 



es. 



Ulnguists ^att^pt to discover the gr^nwatlcal 
ft pf^ a lari^i/^^^^ Squthworth and^Da^wanl (1974): 



When II e say that share the iame! language share 

> set of rules, we rn§an^ that Tlngulstlc behavior Is organised 
and h^si ia structufe which foVlows rule§. The job of the ^ 
linguist is to stjudy the linguistic structure of a larrgjuase 
and t<i attempt to fforftiul ate these rules. * (p. Tbr^ ^^^^ 



In fQmiulating these 
obSeWation and concli 
that is, usage (what 
is.Judged arammatical, 
definitions or^taten 
tested (Allen. 1972).! 



jles, linguists apply m^cieHif^c method of 
ision tb create a descriptive grimman of a. language; 
fhe speakers of a language actually say) goVems what 
Descriptive grammar is primarily concerned with 
of grammatical "^acts," which can be ekptricalTy^ 
The linguists^ descriptive approach to grammar is 
in direct Opposition )iot1ons of 'grammar which, 

by contrasir* assume t^ a, corr^ectness in the English language 

tha$^^^ This vidW of language calls! att;ention to certain forms 

that;;i5^p^^ are to] avoi^' and labels certain forms of* expressions as 
"wrori^" or |"bad" English. ^ The majjorfty of ^ficin l^avmen ^today take 
the point o|/f view o^rescriptt^^^^ gr^par (Fyles, 1971). 

This tjr'aditioyial prescriptive nation ignores the ^ct that there a^^ 
acceptable var tints language that i^, speech forms .which do not differ 
in i^bciat acceptably are fcormft of standard ; 

English/ For examM between sliall and wi 1 V is not ^ 

closely, obs^irved inf general , usagei In addition, the t)restr1 pti ye not i on , 
does not take into ficcount ^regional and social dialects. Linj^ufsts 

jd7:clie»r-^nem4ci--e^y^ 
'in the speech pf speakers f^om^^ different areas of the United States ; ~~T 
(SouthWbf^h i^^^ 19i74)* " In contrast to this regi^^^ 

sf^akers within a Single reflidn m^ exhibit social.: diaU or consistant 
'"llngui Stic dlffferences whi w ^c thife speaker*\^ socio-economic . 

class or stratum in thef socicity" (§puthw6rthv'^^ 241). 
Whjle^linguiste opj^ usage, many 

laymen believe th^t speakers bfj^viaHoas^re^^ social 
dialects aijre Speaking 'Mnwrrectly/'^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ > >^^ >- / 



. » Descript1oril Ji: Bailey (197,3) clalm^ since America has na, 
aristocratic or riietrdpoTi tan l^reference aroup us1i|g a *'p)roper" form of 
speech (untik^ qbuntries such as France), have imagined one 

into existence TOr the sike of "correctness." 



Several/ research ^^tU^es ■ $ upport the 9j^nEtus^^i^^7^ l^eri cans 
believe in an apsolu)* standa^^^ of correctness., Rpsenthsil (1973) notes 
that many pfesd^^^ notion of \ - 

whatvfs 7cQn^^ "not correct" 1" linauagev Shuy 0973) maintains 

thart is stiMehf^ xjuniqjr /high school (i f not earl ier) they are 
barreged wf ^1^^^ abdu^ the importance of learn i rig y.standard 

English oif/ they aro^ to m^ke something of their lives/ 
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, Td sample adults' notions about language lal^^o, Shuy (1973) asked .16 
Washington, D.C. Employers to evaluate ^36 samples of speech. The reactions 
of the employers were that: (1) Jthjere Is one. best form of Ent|lish which 
sf^uld be spoken at all times; (2) a persorPT l^knguage use Reflects his 

"d be #5radtcated; and • 



logic and Intelligence; (3) nonstandard speech /shoult 

(4) making ifilstajces. Is always bad. ' /- ' \ V 

}' Many Am^rlcans^elleve that ''ordinary speech'' is bas1cal'l> careiiess- 
-ind that people shbuTH-be more careful In their use of langua^^ - for. ' 

• example, most speakers admitted that they "should" use express fffis such ' 

• as ".Th^ s^lot in which it goeS" instead ofJIIhe slot it goes in.H' y6t they 
did not . do so in actual practice^ (Wolfram and' Fasold, 1974). ByT4s (I97I) 
als(o notesythat most people seem to think ttiey should obseKve*".the rules 

< of grammar^' more conscientiously than, they <io. According to^'Bailey (1973), 

, 4nost Americans bejieve that "gopd English . . . [is] an' Ideal towards whi^h 

all strive b'ut . . . no one attains" (p. 386). In >§60, Hall described an 
' American attitude which stm persists today: ' ^ ' 



, Usually we. are told and we believe that "correctness'; is 
characteristic of educated, Intel lig^t people, whereas> 
"incorrectness"^ is 
Ignorant, or stupid 



J aim we ueiieve uicil correctncbb . 

iducated, Intel ligOt people, wherei 
the special quality of uneducated, 
1 people, (p.. 11) V V 
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Aly (1956) claims that teachers "continue to believe that 'correctness' 
1« somehow built into words^-Cand] is in fact determined by laws of' 
language" (p. 167). According to Gleason (1965)V the idea that English 
graiimar is the art .of speaking and writing English - cdrrectly has been 
one of .1;he main forces molding popular attitudes about grammar. Recently, 
Langacker (1973) continued to support the conclusions of Aly and Gleason 
by adding that the idea that there are "correct" and "incorrect" varieties 
of aj lamguage is fostere":d to a considerable degree by educators. , 

• The^attempt to define' "good usage": Survey of research tfTEnglish. . 
As alreai^y. noted, there is general agreement among, lay speakers of English - 
l i h ^L < | ^ud Enq^Hfttv-^^hwO^o-^Mlie^H. a^ ^ riil 'ps" should be follot^ ed: 
however* "jye do not by any means agree as to what ., . good English is""^ 
(FHes; T966. p. 2)." , ^ 



' : In a research study supportir^g this conclusion, Malmstrdj| (1959)' 
c()mpared.=1nformat1on from the Linguistic Atlas the United States ; 
(a massive survey of the actual usaae of the American people) with '312 ^ 
usage books fppm^all school levels (grades 3 through 12). Malstfom-^ ' 
concl udes that: / , , » . ■ 

s the textbook writers as a group do n^ -succeed in defining, 
V" : pny cons'lstent standard of "correctness'' . . . [therefore]^ 
their basic premise that such a standard\ex1sts comes intoP . 
Question. If It Ecpri^ctness] is an unde^^nable abstraction, 
. V It is of little prafctical vaTue in teaching. Indeed, as we 
^ . . have, seen, it Gari^aTl too easily lead tp contradictions and 
- Confusions, (p. T97) ' ] 



, ;|.:ThuSj there appears to be little agreement; even among* writers of • 
usa^e books^ as to the nature of the "correct" grammatical standard. 
Nevertheless, there still exists the generarl misconceptiorv among American 
laymen that, in order to be connect, lafngtllge must bespoken strictly ^ 
according to rules presented in our grammar hajidbooks and textbooks 
and even textbook writers bel ieve in an arbitrary -standard of "correct- 
ness" that can and should be discovered and taught. 

Surv^^ of current research. Only two current empirical studies in 
the. field of communication- dea.! with the laymen's idea of "grammatical 
errors" <)nd communication. ^ 

^ A SUn®''^^^^^^' ^" an unpublished 4tudy, had 300 male college freshmen 
read IZOO-word .essays containing varying numbers of ^'gramnatical errors," 
from no errois^to approximately 51 errors in 500 words. From results of • 
cloze procedure comprehension tests which the students fi'T*ed out after 
reading the essaiys, Sencer concluded that comprehension was not affected 
by grammatical errors. . * 

' , ' ■. ■ 

In another unpublished study. Redd (1970) found 'that severity' of " 
grammatical errors irLJ_s^eech affected students' perception of ■ . " 
intelligence of the speaker" and "language effectiveness" but not 
their perceptions of the speaker'^ "vocal qualit]^," "delivery." or 
^"credibility." - ' /' • ' 

■ . . " ■ ' ■ . .. N 

-Although dealing with "grammatical errors," Sencer^s study is not 
appli-cable to the present sf\j?|y because it deals with written communication. 
Redd, however, specifically deals with the public speaking situation. In 
her study. Redd did not make. a cleat distinction between '"gramnatical 
erirors" whicfr occur when a speaker c^ftoses a form of an expression which 
is not regularly used by socially acceptable speakers and ''grammatical 
errofs ^irfijdj, occur When a ?peaker uses one font) of an expression which ' 
has tWQ cormonly used forms. For example, as Hall (1960) points out, • 
the jlifference in. social acceptebflity between I ain't and I am not , 
between heraand hers , and so forth, is a real fact" (p. 13). These 
^fewo^wsta^^^flect^hat ^4flgaiits-la|)e4^ ungrammatlcal-, tb*t is, • _ 
they violate the rUles of generally accepted usage. In many instances^ 
of language usage, however, there ts not^such a clear cut social 
difference. • Soire. speech forms (for example, using it's me instead 
of it is I) nontfifriv do not differ in soda* acceptabilHy . Nonetheless, 
American speakers, tend to feel that one of these forms must be .'"correct," 
wWle the other foiNi must be ^Incorrect" even, though .they have heard these ^ 
viflants froiri approxiraately<the same kinds of » speaker (Bloomfield, 1933; 
Fries, 1966). , / * - ^ 

Thisfact leads to the following research questions: - 

'■■ ■ ■ .■■ ' 

Since language and graumar are salient aspects of the public 
speaktng situation, (1) What are students' attitudes toward 
language and grammar? and (2) How does the detnand for 
•grammatical correctness affect students When they are' 
preparing and delivering public speeches? \ 



. METHODOLOGY 

^ < - » 

The subjects of this study Were 40 undergraduate students enrolled 
jn the basic speech communication course at Purdue University during the 
Spring 1976 sem^ter,^ The siibjects were participants . In the author's 
masters! thesis research • * . 

' * ' ' • -li 

Since previous' res^arche^s have not studied^students' attitudes 
toward grammar or the effects of these attitudes on the public speaking 
situation, standardized Instrumer^s to measure these attitudes do not 
exist. To measure theSe attitucJes, therefore, a researcher would need 
to constr^uct a standardized measure (sucI) as a self-report scale) or 
rely on a less structured format sucli as an Intelrview. The present 
researcher chose the Interview form^due to its potential for yielding 
more information even -if that information is not as quantifiable as the 
Information received from the use of a standardized instrument, j: 

^ - Thus, an 11 -question Interview Schedule was devised by th6 researcher 
for use In this stucfy. The Interview Schedule was designed to elicit 
demographic information as well as feedings and opinions about grammar 
and puolic speaking from the respohdenu". A moderately-scheduled interview 
format was followed. A copy of the schedule is Included in AfIpeTlts(^x A. 

Each of -(the 40 respondents was contacted and a one-hour interview 
period was scheduled. , The 'interviews were conducted by the researcher 
in the same room during a ten-day time period. Each interview w» tape 
recorded with the consent of the respondent. Due to a tnechanical failure 
of tlje tape recorder, three respondents ^d to be re-interviewed. 

Ir> order to establish rapport and mak^ the respondents feel comfortable 
In the interview setting, they were first asked «to provide some demographic 
information (see question. 1 of the Interview Schedule, reproduced In 
Appendix A) and to provide some Information on thetr speech background 
see question 2). Th^ respondents w^re then asked to rank< seven items 



(del 1 ve ry^r organtza 1 1 oA , graiiinar, supporting material , vlsijal -a+ds^ 
reasoning, and dhdice of subject) in order of Importance to them when 
makii^g a public speech (see question 3). ^The respondents were then 
asked questions 4 through U and follow-up quest ibf)s, such as "Why?" 
or "Why not?"', to elicit additional Information, the int^rview^ wa^ 
terminated by- thanking the respondents, for their participation in the 
study and asking them not to discuss the interview with their class- 
mates. 



RESULTS 



The following results were obtained from an analysis of- the responses 
to the qiifcstions on the Interview Schedule. . 
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lestlon 1: -Are you a freshman, sophomore, j^inlor or senior? What school 
\' <r are you In? How old are you? Where were you born? ^ 

The overvhelming majority of respondents (n = 35) were^college 
freshmen. 'Tfjelr mean age was 18.8 >ears. Their major areas of study ' 
were falrljTevenly divided among the programs offered at Purdue Unlvierslty. 
A lairge nwnber of the respondents (n = 23) were born .in and wer& residents 
of tKe state of Indiana. . "P" 

' ■ - • . ■ '• ■ ■ ■ . ' . \ 

pues.t1on 2: Have you given a speech In your basic communication cUss 
\ . - yet? How many speeches have you given? What type (or • 

*types) of speeches were they? - When were, they given? Have 
-you ever given. a speech outside of the basic class? Please 
describe the occasion and the type of speech. 



All respondents had given an Informative |speech in the basic speech 
-course prior to .the Interviews. . S-ince the Interviews for the present study 
were conducted at the time when persuasive speeches were being given, some 
of the respondents had given a second in-class speech. Eleven of the 
"respondents reported that they had never given a speech outside of their 
basic speech class. ^ 

Question 3: .Rank the following Items In order of Importance to you when 
you are delivering a public speech— delivery, organization, 
gramriar, supporting material," visual aids, reasoning, choice 
of s*ubject. ■ .. . . 
^' ■ , . • ■ . . . ■ ' 

The mode ranking for each Item is listed In Table 1. Respondents 
considered "choice of subject" to be the' most Important and "visual aids" • 
to be 'the least Important Item when delivering a public speech, tlost of 
the respondents reported that most of the other listed Items were of more 
importance to them than "grammar" when delivering a public- Speech. 



Table 1 



Ques,t1on 4: U grammar somiethlng that you feel^you mre-concemed with? 

Why? . 

Responses to this question were categorized as foil lows: 

Grammar "comes naturally," It Is not much of a problem because the 
respondent was brought up to know what to say. (21 responses) 
It Is more Important to get one's Ideas across: (10 responses) 
Grammar shows a person's Intelligence, poor grammar takes away a 

great deH from what olie has to isay. (8 responses) 
The respondent notices a. great deal of "bad grammar" today. 
(1 response) ' •% * 

. . ■ . ■ >■ . ° ■ ' ■ ' 

Thus, most of the respondents indicated that "grammar" comes fairly 
liaturally to them ^and Is, therefore, of little concern. 



jQuest1on,5:. Would you or do you pay more attention to your us €i of gramma r. a 
when youl are givihg a speech th^ft at other times? Why? 

Responses were^ categorized as foli^ y 

The respondent feels too nervous front of people; he/she needs 

to paty attention to other. ;thli«lS#. (10 responses) 
Good grammar increases one's credibility, helps one to come across 

well so that one will not jflistract the audience. (9 responses) 
It does not bother the Vespor^dent in^oral communication. (8 responses) i 
Using poor, grammar affects a teacher's evaluation of the speech. 

(4 response's) / 
/ The: respondent is more concerned about getting his/her ideas across. 

(3, responses) 

No reason given. (1 response) \ 1- ^ 

Some respondents ^'elt too nervous in front of an audience to pa^y attention 
to grammar, while others paid particular atteTntiQn to grammar in order to 
increase their credibility. ' | 

"0^' ■' . 

Question 6: Can you remeirfcer a specific teacher, or ma^ybe even several 
teachers, wh6 impressed upon you the importance of using 
good grammar? 

Six respondents could pbt recall. a specific teacher. For those 
respondents whoVnamed A specific teacher or teachers, responses were 
coded into the folipwing categories: % 

. ■ ' . * < - - - . \ 

^ High sphool teacher {15 responses). 

Junior high school teacher J[10 responses) 

Elementai^^^GhoQ teacher (5 responses) ' 

College teacher (4 responses) ' \ 



Thus, more respondents remerribered high school teachers wlio corrected their 
grammar. ^ 



Question 6, part -2: What do you' remember .most about this teacher? 
Resjwnses td this question welre ca^ 

The teacher stressed grammar over ideas and "drilled it into the 

Students." , (^fe responses) ' 
The teacher always spdk^ correctly. * (i5 responsiss) 
The teacher's criticisms helped students realize good grammar was 

important. (5 responses) 1 
The teacher claimed that good gy^ammar sha/ed a person's intelligence. 

responses) ^ 
The te^er should have stressed grammar more. (1 response) 
« The teacher taught "common sense." ^ (1 response) , ' 

. • ■ * ' •■ ■• - " ' " 

Thtis, the majority of the respondents seemed to have a negative impression' 
of ^teachers who Impressed upon them the Importance ofv*' good grammar^."' 
The respondents remeirbered that grammar was stressed over ideas and that 
It was "drilled into you." Wy few students (ri = 5)* thought that the 
teacher was teirig helpfyl.^ . > 



Question 6,. part 3: Did this teacher' make you "feel af air self-conscious - 

about speaking? Why? * . ' r 

Responses to this question were categorized as followsf ^ v 

■ ^- • . ' • . ■ • *• .1 . : 

Th« respondeSjit felt confident about the use of grammar. (-8 responses,) 
The teacher was being helpful. (3 resppnses) 

The^Jrespohdent mentioned the authority of the teacher. (3 respdnse?) 
, The course emphasized writing not speak Imjr^ (2 responses) ^ 
The respondent knew the whole class was watching If a grammatical 

mistake was made. (2 responses) 
The respondent claimed grammar did hot matter. (1 response) 

Thus, many of these respondents not feel self-conscious about their use 
of grammar. V ' • / 

Question 7: Can you "remember arr instance when you tiiade a grammatical ' 
V mistake and someone jumped on you for it? 

• ■ ' ■' ' ' ! ■' ■ 

About half the respondents '(13 = 19) could remember being corrected 

for' making a graimtitical mistaTce. / 

V 

Question 7, part 2: Can you remember what you said? 

The. responses respondents who rWmbered a specific grammatical ^ 
mistake were categorized into: , / , \ ^ 

Actual errors (verb tense, ainH . double negatives). (17 responses') 
Percfeived errors wnich are not c&nsiflered grammatical errors, (slip 

of the tongue, inis pronunciation, word choice). (IT responses)' 
Prescriptive errors. (5 responses) ' 

Errors in written language. ' (8 responses) ' ' - - • 

Respondents recalled as many perceived errors as actual ferrors. 

QuesticJh* 7, part 3: How did, you fe^l [when someone corrected you fpr 

making a grammatical error]? Why? 

Responses to this question were categorized as follows: 

The respondent does not Mke to ma|ce mistakes or have someone 

correct them. (7 responses) / , ^ y ^ ^ 

/ The respondent was glad, because the person was being helpful. 

(5. responses) / ) ' 

Th6 person wasf emphasizing the mistakes instead af the ideas ' / 
presented. (5 res|)on5es;)^ • * C_ - / 

. The person was teasing, (l/response) » ' 
Grammar is 'not that Important. (1 response) ^ 

■ . . ■ " <=■ . ■ ^ 

Sonie^ Respondents were upset^py being corrected for grammatical errors. " 



/luestlon 8: Do teachers criticize yoV graninar. a lot? Wh-y? ' 
Responses to this questlori were categorized as follows: 

« ^ • ' ■ * 

Because I don't nrake 'that .many/ mistakes. (12 responses) 
Th^ have no time; they're cor;icentratfng on'^-the subject of the cour^e," 

grammar Is not a part Of, the class.. (10 responses) . 
No reason given. (jS responsgs)" ; " v , 

Only on papers. (5. responses) - » 
To help you. (2 responses) . * 
. So a person will not withdraw. (2 responses) • 
The respondent does not say that much in class. (1 response) 
The respondent's Vocabulary is not very large. (1 response) 
Only if^ou ;'o\flardo"'lt. (1 respqnse) 

Agal n,. many respondents f&U tjhey were no't criticized becaus^ they 
generally spoke "correct l^jf." | \ V • 

QiteStion 8, part 2: Do speech teachers criticize your/grammar as much as 

. other^ea^ers? Why? ,. 

ResponseSv to this quest lon^re categorized as foljows 

That'^ their job, speech teachers, are trained to pick out grammatical 

. errors so you can. learn to speak In front of people.' (18 , 
, ^ responses) . j . /' 

Speech teiicheif? feel that If, that' Is your way of communicating tt is ' 
r ^ all- rightr g»*aimiar Is m the most Important .thing In a speech/ 
' 1 6 responses) - ^Ji- ^ V " • I 

Thesre^pondent feels- he/she ^iireaks well. (5 responses) ° 
Jot In the? responcient's expet'tfnce. .(5 re^nses) 
' ' Usirts correct gramm^^ would help whefp Ipoking for a'job, It gives 

confidence In front of people. (4 responses) t; 
^ It Is now too Tate to polijt but ml^likes. (2 respenses^). f*- 

Thus, many respondients believed that it^ is the speech teacher'^ job to ' t v 
correct graiinatlcal errors. . -^^ ■ ; -W'l 

Question 8, part 3: Db other people e^ir criticize your grammar? For ^ , . 

■i example, your fr lends? Why? ' v V ' 

Responsfe to this q|di5(tion;were categ^ / 4^ 

Friends are not worfied^^about your grairifiar as long as the itfearilng 

. . gets acros^. . (10, responses) ^ • i; : 
The respondent italics thb same as hfs/her frieffds and makes the same-" C 
. -mistakes. ::.(rofresf.onses). . ' : ,v:;^-- ^ \ ■ " •■. fA 

.. ;-As-:a joke, (r^pbr^sfes) ■ , v v - f f . . J 

Tfce respondent corrects friends'- grapiar. (5 responses) . , ' 

To improve. tlie respondertt's spteech, to help him/heir out. (4 responses): 
^ Friends do not want tp, hurt your ^eelin^s-. (2 resiponses) ^ ^ • 

.Because the respondent talks 'dtfferently than his/her friends. 

J2 responses.) ' ^ ' - * 



In general J then, respondents believed that thelr/frjends wfere not 
^ particularly concerned- iboyt thelr-grartmiar.. 

Question 8, part 4: Do other people ev^r -criticize your grammar^. For 
' example, your paf^rents? Why,? . * 



'Jtesponses to tWs question w.ere*^categorfzed as follows: - > - 

' • . . . • -^1 " • ■ * "\ ' 

His/her parents use'd t9, criticize grammar, but ,do not anymore. 

(7 nesporisHK) ; ^ / / 

To help the^i^sponde'nV out^so he/she will impress people. 

(6 responses) ^ , ; ; • ; V 
The^ family does not talk aboulL^aiatters such as grammar. (4 responses) 
The respondent feels Re/she doSs]^ not 4nake' that many errors. (3 

responses) 4 ^ 

The respondent speaks the same way as the parents dp. (3 responses) 
As a Joke, kidding. (2 respdgies) . ^ . 

. The respondent Is not around hwher parents that much. (2 responses) 
Only the respondent's mother does. (2'^r^sponses) 
No reason given. (2 irespor "^"^ 



Thus, seve;?eKof the respondents mentioned that their^parents used to . 
critlcize-thejr grammar, but that they no longer did. Others noted that 
their* parents crit^dzed.the'ir. grammar Ho help>out'^ so that they would - 
be able to "impiriBss people" with their, use of good grammarv ^ ' 

^ . J Question 8, part .5: Do other people ever criticf ze^our ^grammar? For 

example^ anyone besides your parents or friends?* 

;. ■ ■ . ' ■ "^h^ :- . : " * ■ ■ ■ 

Few respondents (n = 10| named a speckle person dth^r than friends 
. or parents who ever criticized their grammar 1 ' 

' V Question 9: Can you remember any boolcs that specifically told you to 
\ avoid grammatical mistakes? 

Responses to this question were (Categorized as follows: 

£ng]jsf^ ijQQi^g jr^5 if^espbnses) ^ 
Grammar books (5 responses) ; ^ 

Novels (4 responses) ^ ' 

^ Miscellaneous books J(3 responses) ' % • 

College books (1 response) ^ . 

• • ■ • ' ' "^.^^ ■ ^ • 

Thus, mor^ respondents mentioned English books than any other'^type of 

book. ; ^ ^ ' ^ / ^- ' . . . ■ 

Question 9, part 2: What do you remember about the$e books? 

Responses to this question were categorized as follows: 

Emphasized rules. (11 responses J 
''Boring," "dry," "unihteresting," (10 responses) 
Set an example, either good or bad, ,(7 responses) 
• Helpful, handy as a reference. (2 responses ) . 

- •. -.f - . . ^■■■V. . 13 J . ■ • ■■ ■■ 



Thu$»\fnost of the respondents remembered th^it the books emphasized rules 
o<jw> e. not very Interesting reading. ' \ 

Question 10: • Co^you think you, pay as much attention, to. your grammar when 
you prepare to' give a speech as you do when you prepare to 
write a paper? * Why? 

* Responses to this question were categorized as follows: ^ 

The speech outline Is brief, a paper can b^jread and re-re^d by the * 
teapher tapotlce graimatlcal mistakes. (21 responses) 
1 The respondent writes out both a speech and a pa])er. (7 respoi^ses) 
A discussion tone Is used In a speech, a paper neetls to be more formal ' 

and'takes more time to write. (4 responses) 
The respondent can re-rfead a paper and correct gramnatlcal mtstakes 
before It is handed in, a speech Is given only once. (3 
• responses) ' 
^ -p. Mor« people hear a speech. (3 responses) 
'The respondent does not worry about either. (2 responses) 

Thus, the respondents seem concerned about grammatical errors In situations*' 
where teachers have more time to notice them. . • 

Question 11: iSenerally, are you concerned about your use of grammar? Why?- 

"' . ' ' , ' * ^ ' .... • - : 

Responses to this question wer^ categorized as "^follws: 

' Ther^spondent believe^ good grammar shows intelligence, education. 

• f (TV responses) ^a.,. ' ' 

.J ThjM^espohdent is confident of' his ability. (10 responses) 

THe respondent is more concerned jibout ideas, one'^cannot change 
, ^ one's use of grammar now. v responsQ^s) 

the respondent is concerned in fh)nt of people, for example, giving 

a speech, but not with friends. (6 respons6s) 
The respoHident is concerned^with grammar only when writing a paper. 

(2 responses) . ^ , ... 

People keep talking about the importance of good grammar. (2 

responses) 

Thinking about grammar seems to improve it. (1 response) 
• America is losing its language. (1 response). X ' 

Thiis, inany of the respondents ^re confident-of their ability to' use good 
grammar. 

' I. , • • ' - * ' ■ ■• 

DISCLfSSION V 

Seven major conclusions, can be drawn from this study. First of all, 
students enrol Ted In a basics peech course believed in the existence of a 
"correct graitniar." Some^students tielieved that they used "correct grammar" 
while others believed that they did- not use It. The majority of 'the 



respondents Id this stiicly viewed "grammar" from Fries' (1940) '^conventional 
« point of view," that there Is one correct way td^spe^k. One iTfespondent 
mentioned th&t he liked to study grammar "bexfause It was something that 
had rules and you could ^Ipk to them." Several respondents/felt that 
they had "talked better" in junior high or high school ,> whert "they were 
, taking "grammar" courses, than tTiey do now. One respondent said,, "I 
had forgotten most of my grammar, acti^aWy, .1 itill . . . iise proper 
grammar, but I have forgotten most of It from when I was I'n junior - 
h-igh school." Thus, these respondents considered "grammar" a set of 
artificial rules to be memorized- and not tthe structurlag principle of, 
their language. Thls^fdea Is consi,stent-WfW linguists' descrlptl&n 
of the common attitude towjird aranriar (cf. Bloomfleld, 1933; Hall, 
1960; Fries, 1966; Pyles, 1971). . 

^Secondly,, most of the respondents had been exposed to a, junior high 
or high school .teacher who they, perceived "drilled" grammar into them, 
corresponding to-Shuy'i (1973) and Langacker's (1973) observations that 
most students are "drilled" in prescriptive gc^mmar. They remembered 
the teachjer emphasizing rules and^onstantly inlerruptirrg themi:o 
correct mistakes. ^One respondent described her .frustration when- she 
asked a te^er, "Pin I have this?", and the^ teacher said "What?" over 
snd over until th^girl said "May ll have thi^?"; at that poini, the 
teacf^er asked the girl what she wanted and the girl realised that the 
teacher had been listening to how she'Was. speaking Instead of to' what 
she was saying. Many respondents mentioned that they did not- like to 
have their grapwir corrected because it indicated to them that the 
person ^ey were talking to was paying more attention to how they 
were speakinj than to what, they were tryinig to say.- 

. • ■ . . 

Third, most of the -respondents believed that good grammar was a 
mark of an educated person. Typical comments were: "If they use bad 
grammar, you think either they don't care or they're lazy;" "You don't 
piy much attention to people who sound sfupid;" and "When you have good ; 
grammar it seems lilce you sound more iiiteilligent. " Many of the respondents 
„a^eed that "you should think about jU_Cgraiiinar] because people are going 
to judg^» you by howj(rihi.4;al^<,'What^ you use." % 

• Several students, however, expressed the belief that "cerfl^in 
sjtuations take di fferent. modes of grairmar," as Scheidel (1972)*1nd1cates. 
Most of the students differentiated between the type of grammar used in a 
formal speech and tha^pe of grammar used in front of a class. When 
asked to explain the zTifference, several students mentioned that they 
.would use a "more discussional" tone in front, of their classes and 
wouM perhaps: use a few slang expressions. The -stu4pn|ts also clai^nW 
th^t grammatical mistakes in a speech drew "their [the audience's] - 
attention away- from what you [were] trying to say," and, consequently', 
"lower[ed] speakpr crediblltty." Thi/ attitude is t^he idea advocated, 
by several b^sic speech textbook writers (cf. McCrbskey,.,1968; Ross, 
1970; arid Wiseman and Barker, 1967). . - 

Fourth, several of the fesponijents mentioned that when a teacher 
.impresses upon them the importance of avoiding grammatical mistakes it 
"Jcind of makes you wonder when you spoke [sic] if yoy make the same 



gramnatlcal errors ^ [and] otakes you feel self-conscious about.it 
tyour graJnmar] nyhlle yoii're giving a speech." Another sa,1d, "After they 
corrected you, j^ou realized you were mal^hg mistakes and you'd start^ «= 
thlnklng^about your mlstakes and try vM 'M make tfiem, . . . you can 
...only think about so many things and if^oltre thirtjing about granmar, 
then yoii'^^re not going tb^eytn^nklng about whateve^ you're talking * 
about." iAnothenexpressc^^thlS) idea: "I feel 11ke,.I ought to use the' 
correct grairmayCI When Fdbn'fand I realize It, then 4 feel self- 
consclouis about It.',' These, statements are consistent with the findings 
of Bailey- (1973) ind Wolfram and Fasold (1974) that constant monttoring 
of one's langaage\can lead to self-consclpusness. 

Fifth, many or~thei students expressed the 1deaJ^haj^ good grammar* . 
would not necessarily Increase someone '. s 'flplnlon of^them, but- that bad 
grammar would definitely detract from "sorfeone's o^nlon of them, especially 
1h job Interviews. No one felt that using good grammar would help them to 
get a better, jol?, but many respondents felt, thatHjslng poor? grammar would ' 
decreA.e their chances of getting a job. Interestingly, this sentiment 
was expressed. In almost the same-form, ;centur1es ago by Cicero: 

Nobody ever admired an pfatbr for correct grammar, they only ^ " 
: l^ugh at him if Kis graftrmar is bad, and not only thinlc him- ' 
no orator but not even a human being; no one-ever .sitngrthe^^ . " 
praises of a speaker whose styTier succeeded in making his ' ^ • 
i meaning Intel 11gib;ie to his audience, but only despised 
one deficient in-fcapacity to do so. ( De Oratore , 1948 
translation, pp. 41-42) 

• " ■ ■ . ■ ' . ' , . ^ 

Sixth, Bailey'tW73) maintains that "English teachers are usually 
treated as the hierophants \Wio have been admitted to the inner temple 
where ' correctness *v dwells" (p. 386). Several |espon dents if»-the present 
_study-Con»Bentedrthat:the1r mothers had been EngiUh teachers, and wej^ 
alyays correcting their ch 11 drep's grammar, because. "they [the mothers] . 
know correct grammar." Perhaps Bailey's observation should be expanded/ 
to include secretaries since several of the respondents believed thetr t 
ntothers, Who were secretaries, were also extremely knowledgeable about 
grammar. The fact that many respondents noted tha^ their mothers and 
not their fathers corrected their grammar is consis'tent ^ith .Key's (1975) 
observation that females attempt to reach a higher status in language than 
^to mates. I 

■ ■■ / - ' ■ / ■■ . ■ 

Seventh, a nuriiBtr of the respondents believed that teachers were 
purposely looking for mistakes in their work, this was especially true,iv ^ 

"according to the respondents, in written work.. The respondeints agreed' 
with- Ross (1970) that avspoech teacher would criticize them 'df 11 gently, 
but many respondents believed that U was ridw too late to iniplrove their 
osa of grapiar. They believtfd that grammar should be leSrhed'ln junior 

i||lg1> and high school and that by the time one gets to college it is too ' 
lite to'Jeam it if one has not already done sio. : v 

One respondent had a ve#iy interesting insight about" hlsiWigh school 
"grainnar class" and the rules he was supposed to follow: , , 



It didn't evenlfound r*fght, but that's the waiy they .s\1d 
It was. .It dldlH sound natural talking . . . or writing 
that, . . pfDbably because most people don't talk 
grairthatlcally correct'all the time and most peofrle .* . . 
talk with bad grammar . -J . soothe more you hear the kind 
of grammar people .talk, ^hat'i going to sound more natural 
than so-called corrtsct grammar. . ^ 

face 



One respondent expressed the d1 lemma she 
granwar-vs. saying what her friends said: 
If yoiir grammar Isn't real slopfiy, but righ 
seem really super-educated, and soph1^cat0d 
describing attitudes such as these, .^,er 
good reasons for not uslng/oyerprecise s 
have the vague feeTTng that ordinary s 
that they should fol-l'ow the rules;" (-p. /85). 



ip choosing <to use "correct 
ou always seem more educated 
now . , . I don't want to 
." Wolfram.ah^t Fasold (1974), 
that "Insplte/of eminently 
ech , most Amert c^ns s ti 1 1 •- " 
Is basically careless and 



ch 



* Only one respondent /Was aware %h 
changes. . She believed that this was 
of time with her grandparents who tat 
a ttrlbutefd thff Htffarphfp tp tha 
Tanged the roieans.of cc^mmunlcatloh 



-fad 



grainmar changes because language 
true because she spent quite a b'lt 
ced differently than she did. She 
rds-^people -changed anfl society 



tp^be kept up-to-date 



.1 



^IMPLICATIONS 



From the resporises given. In/ this stucly college freshmeo clearly do 
noJ: hive a view of lahguage whlcjh Coincides wl^h th^ prevailing attitudes 
/Of 11h|Llsts. Coll'ege freshmehfreflect the opinion of many 'Americans 
/ that there 1%0Be "correct" standard' which miisl^ be followed in order , 
' to appear "1ti|el1 1 gent" affld "educated." They subscrlbe .to" the notions 
of traditioTial prescriptive grammar'lnstead of the empirically based 
descriptive grammar. , Students J therefore, need to ba^ made aware , of' 
linguistic research and attitudes so that they do. not perpetuate the * 
prescriptive myth of "r*1ghtnes4" and continue to look down ifpon others 
who do not speak standard English or even. others who do not choose to 
use the same*;var1ants of certain grammatical constructions. 

Students-should^e introduced to the overriding 11 ngulsttc^tnriTMripte 
that, in some caises, usage varies. Students need to learn about regional 
and special dialects and stylistic variations. .Hopefully, students who are 
more 'aware of the principles of language, will be confident in their own 
speech or, at least, ab>e to identify variants* which they use and which 
they consqiousTy want ;tO change., ' , ' 

this paper Is hot advocating the usie of unacceptable grammar (such 
;as hUself 6r I doesn't carfe ), bi3t calling for an end to the myth of 
"Tightness," the feel Ihg. that spoken language ,1s either right or wrong 
according to some unchanging, labSalute code. In many Instances, there ; 
aH^ perfectly acceptable dialectical variations such as regional and 
social dialectst 



^ ,As coninMn1cat1on\t|acliers, we cannot jgnore langtiage. It would be a 
dlsfervlce to our sjtuawfts to teach them that all language variations are- 
acceptable. Clearly they ure not, and the. student will. b\ judged, In^raany 
Instances, by how wel Vhe or she handles >t;andand Ertgl'IshA But it 1s just 
as much a disservice to teich or stres's graiinatkal rules wnich have no 
bas,is in actual usrage or t> make stitdentS'^elteve that the language they 
heaf and us^at home Is sanehow iniferioroto' the language they are expected 
■ to Use in, school . , ^ « 

*' . The basic sWch coursie shot^d include a unit on the descriptive 
approach td language. Th^ principles of descriptive linguistics taught 
In tnis untt mtgHt give canfort and insight to the student in this study 
who s ■ ■ 



When I give a i^peech rry head;g^ts all j untied up. Words 
come out that yoj/don't want t* say, but you just can't 
help It. ^ ^ 



Mode Rankings for Items In- the Interview 
Schedule, Quesjblori 3 



("Rank the- following Items In order of Importance to you when you are- 
delivering a piubltc speech—delivery, organization, grammar, Supporting^ 
material, visuai aids, reasoning, , choice of subject.") 



Item- 
Delivery * 
Organization 
Grammar 

Supporting material 
•Visual aids 
Reasoning 
Choice of subject 



Ranking 

1 
3 
6 

3 ' 

, r 

1 



Frequency 

11 
15 
12 
11 
24 
14 
20 



\ ^ ^ Appendix A 



Interview Schedule 



'(Receive respondents consent to tape ,rec6rd- Interview. ) 

I want to aissure you that there are no right or wron5 answers to the 
questions I'm going to ask you. J'm Interested In your opinions and 
feelingsT Pl^ease -^ry to answer these questions as honestly as you can. — - 



K First of all, Td like to get some general information frdmyou/ 

^ Are, you a finpshman, sophomore, junior or s,en1or? 

What school are you In? (For ejxample. Science, Management, etc.) 
How old are you? ' i • * 

Where were you bornW " . 



^2. I understand that you're enrolled in the basic communication course 
right now. 

Have you gtyen a speech In class yet? How rfiany speeches have you - 
given? What typr of speeches were they^ When were they 
g1ve.n? ^ ^ : 

Have you ever gtyen a speech .outs1|le of the basic communication 
cla^.s? Please describe the occasion and the type of .speech. 

|. f^Tlkd you to rank these ttems (show respondent the ttems) In 
order of Importance when you are makl'ng a speech^. Marie the »th1ng 
that Is most Important to you Number 1, the second most Important 
Number 2, etc. In other ^ards, which things do you p^y the^most 
^ ' ,^ attentlori^ to when-ydu giv^ a speech?"^ ^ v 

4. Now, I'd like to talk specifically 'about grammar. 

Is, grammar something ^ou feel that you are concerned with? How 
^ * , concerned are you .with 'grammar? Why? ' . — 

5. Would you or do you pay more attention to your use of grammar when 
you are giving a jS pee ch than at other times? / 

6. Can you remember a s^tific teacher, oi^^ybe even several teachers, 
who impressed uporr you the importance of^nsipg good grammar? 

What do you remember m6st about this teacher? . - 

Did this teacher maicB you feel at all s el f-cpns clous about speaking? 

Why of why not? > / : ^ 
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7.. Can you remember an instance when youlfirde a gralniTiati^al mistake 
and somedne jumped on you because of it? , pan/^otif VemetWber what 
you said? (If you can't remember an instance, can you remember 
-hearing someone else ma|^ an error? What did the person saji?.] 

Describe the inii^ent. - ^ 

How dldc/pu feel?^ (How do.ydu think the otf\er person felt? How 
'would you have feltrif you had been person?) , - 
Why? • ,. V3 - ' 

i«6. Do teachers criticize your grammar a lot? 
Why? 

Do speech teaq|ters criticize your grammair as much as other 
teachers?' 

' Why? ' . ft , • 

Do other people ever criticize your grammar? For example » your 
friends or your parents? 

Why? 

9. Can you remember any books that specifically told you to avoid 
grammatical mistakes? /What do you remember about them? 

10. Do you think you pay as onuch attention~To your grammar when you 
prepare to give a speech as you do when you prepare to write a 
paper? ^ ^^^ . 

Why? , 

11. Generally, are you concerned about your use of grammar? 
Why? • 

.0 ■ - • 



Thank you for your time. 
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